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IN  this  short  paper  I  wish  to  put  on  record  the  notes  and 
observations  I  have  made  upon  the  Folk-Lore  of  the 
Horse,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of'  visiting. 

In  doing  this,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  little  I  have'  done 
in  comparison  with  that  which  is  left  undone,  but  the  subject 
is  so  vast  and  complex  that  a  lifetime  would  be  all  too  short 
to  deal  with  it  exhaustively !  Still,  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
notes  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  serve  as  a 
starting  point  from  which  others  may  carry  out  more  fully 
the  investigation  of  this  most  delightfully  interesting  subject! 


I  remember,  as  a  boy,  in  the  “fifties,’’  a,  sentence  in  my 
school  reading  book,  which  ran  :  “The  horse  is  a.  noble  animal, 
and  very  useful  to  man”  1  I  think  it  might  have  gone  even 
farther  and  said  that>  the  horsei  was  by  far  the  most^  importaiit 
animal,  next  to  man,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to'  say  that  the>  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Empires  of  the  world  is  due,  to  some  extent,  tO' 
the  influence  of  the  horse.  In  some  of  the'  early  great  battles, 
when  the  value  of  the  horse  began  to  be  appreciated,  it  was 
used,  not  for  direct  fighting,  but  for  the  rapid  movement  of 
troops,  whoi  then  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot.  Such  un¬ 
expected  means  of  transport  would  naturally  turn  the'  scale 
of  victory  to  the  army  which  possessed  such  superior  means 
of  cutting  an  enemy’s  communications,  even  if  such  enemy  were 
the  stronger  under  normal  conditions.  No'  wonder,  then,  that 
the  horse  has  always  enjoyed  such  a  high  reputation,  which 
has  woven  around  it  a  web  of  romance  and  Folk-Lore  such 
as  no  other  animal  has  ever  enjoyed. 

A  brief  perusal  of  the  names  of  the  celebrated  horses  of 
historical  times  is  quite  sufficient  to'  show  how  great  was  the 
appreciation  of  this  remarkable  animal.  But'  it  is  when  we 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Legend  that  we  appreciate  more  fully  the 
position  the  horse  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  those  early 
people,  tO'  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  romantic  records  of 
Folk-Lore.  And  how  beautiful,  and  even  grand,  are  some 
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of  theso  old  Horse  Legends.  What  more  delightful  one  than 
that  of  the  horses  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  or  of  the  horses 
of  Aurora?  Was  there  ever  a  more  romantic  animal  than 
Sleipnir,  the  eight-legged  grey  horse  of  Odin,  which  could 
traverse  either  land  or  sea?  to  say  nothing  of  Cyllaros,  Castor’s 
horse;  of  Bucephalos  of  Alexander  the  Great;  of  Xanthos  of 
Achilles;  of  Borak,  which  conveyed  Mahomet  from  earth  to 
the  Seventh  Heaven ;  and  a  host  of  others ;  partly  legendary, 
and  partly  of  classical  historic  times. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  legendary  origin  of  the'  horse-  I 
am  myself  strongly  inclined  to  regard  what  we  term  superstition 
and  legend,  to  have  been  an  honest  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  lorimitive  man  to  scientifically  account  for  what  he  did  not 
understand.  For  example,  the  quaint  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Barnacle  Goose,  and  the'  still  more  remarkable  one  that 
lambs  grew  upon  the  cotton  plant,  are  illustrations  of  what 
I  mean.  We  can,  therefore,  fully  a-ppreciate  the  primitive 
belief  that  the  horse  was  evolved  from  a  little  sea  fish  called 
the  Hippocampus,  the  head  and  body  of  which  resemble,  in 
miniature,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse.  I  may  mention  that, 
this  belief  still  exists  amongst  the  peasantsi  in  t'he  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  classical  times,  it  was  only  natural  that  primitive  legend 
should  be  grafted  on  toi  the  God  Legends,  and  so  we  find  that 
the  sea  God,  Neptune — Gr.  Poseido'n — became  thei  creator  of 
the  horse.  From  this  point  the  evolution  of  the  horse  made 
great  strides,  so  that  we  find  Neptune  driving  sea  horses,  the 
forelegs  (the  only  legs')  being  quite  fin-like  in  structure,  and 
the  hind  quarters  being  those  of  a  fish.  The  city  arms  of  Col¬ 
chester,  by  the  way^  are  a  pair  of  such  sea  horses,  and  innumer¬ 
able  illustra.tions'  exist  of  Neptune’s  chariot  and  horses.  When 
I  was  in  Venice,  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  was 
that  every  gondola  had  a  brass  sea  horse  on  each  gunwale,  and 
facing  the  bow.  (See  figure  on  cover.)  In  the  mouth  of  each 
horse  was  a  cord,  or  rein,  carried  aft  toi  a  brass  hand,  which 
clenched  upon  the  cord,  so  that  each  gondola  symbolised  Nep¬ 
tune’s  sea  chariot.  On  the  Lido,  I  found  itinerant  hawkers 
of  curios  selling  the  hippocampus,  tied  in  bundles  of  three 
with  red  wo'rsted.  These  were  sold  ^^for  good  luck,”  a  poor 
survival  of  a  very  old  and  grander  legend. 
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At  Chioggia  I  found  tliati  the  wives  of  fishermen,  nursing 
babies,  kept  a  dried  sea  horse  on  their  breasts  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  milk.  I  should  mention  that  my  investigations 
at  Venice  and  Chioggia  were  greatly  assisted  by  a  local  friend, 
who  acted  las  my  interpreter.  Being  in  the  fishing  business, 
he  was  also  in  touch  with  the  fishermen. 

To  revert  to  the  gondola,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  curious  white  metal  prow  of  this  remarkable 
boat  is  evolved  from  the  sea  horse.  (Compare  thc'  two  forms 
in  fig.  5.)  I  was  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to'  see  some  very 
old  engravings,  etc.,  of  Venice,  in  the  Museum  at  Murano,  and 
I  actually  found  figures  of  the  gondola  in  which  this  prow 
ly'as  a  realistic  figure  of  a  hippocampus ! 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
horse,  w'e  can  easily  understand  the  eixaiggerated  importance 
that  would  naturally  become  attached  to:  the  animal ;  hence  v/e 
find  that  Homer  tells  us  that  the  Thracians,  the  Illyrians  and 
the  people  of  Upper  Europe  spoke  of  white  horse’s  (white  being 
generally  the  sign  of  purity)  ^^as  though  they  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  them  as  gods.’^  It  is  also'  recorded  that  the  Veneti, 
Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  races,  as  well  as  the  Tartars,  sacri¬ 
ficed  white  horses.  Among  the  Persians  they  were  deemed 
sacred  and  ^'beloved  of  the  gods.’’ 

We  can  form  some  idea  as  to' how  this  sacrifice  was  carried 
out  by  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony  in  modern  Bussia,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  later. 

Horse  Brasses. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  through  any  of  our  towns 
without  meeting  with  horses  (usually  cart  horses)  bedecked  with 
certain  brass  ornaments ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  impossible 
to  meet  with  anyone  who  knows  what  they  are,  or  what  they 
mean. 

The  firms  who  still  manufacture  them,  and  the  carters  who 
hang  them  on  their  horses,  look  upon  them  merely  as  ornar 
mentis.  I  have  chatted  with  several  carmen  on  the  subiect, 
and  I  have  generally  found  that  these  ''brasses”  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  carman  himself,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  horse ;  that  the  carmen  are  very  p'roud  of  them,  keeping 
them  polished  like  gold ;  that  they  have  frequently  come  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  so  are  fairly  old,  (I  have  one  set 


which  had  been  in  the  same  family  for  three  generations.) 
Lastly,  the  carmen  know  nothing  at  all  about  them  as  amulets 
or  charms.  Roughly  speaking,  these  brass  ornaments  are  of 
three  patterns,  viz.,  discs,  crescents:,  and  hearts;  the  first  two 
are  worn  usually  on  the  martingale  (see  fig.  3),  or  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  horse,  whilst  the  hearts  may  be  seen  on  the 
long  narrow  strap  called  the  check  rein  or  curb  rein  runner. 
Upon  the  head  itself  may  also  be  seen  other  forms  known  as 
fliers  ;  and  the  forelock,  too,  is  often  plaited  up  in  a  certain 
way. 

Before  we  examine  these  more  carefully,  let  us  consider  their 
origin,  and  the  reason  for  their  use,  which,  I  think  we  may 
state,  is  that  they  are,  or  were,  amulets  to  ward  off  the  effect:!^ 
of  the  Evil  Eye.  This  widespread  and  terrible  belief  has  been 
so  fully  discussed  that  we  need  not  do  more  than  explain 
that  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  sickness,  calamity,  and 
even  death,  could  be  brought  about  by  those  who  poissessed 
this  awful  power  of  “overlooking.’'  I  have  often  wondered 
if  this  remarkable  belief  might  be  traced  back  tO'  the  possession 
of  hypnotic  influence. 

The  horse  was  particularly  liable  tO'  this  dreaded  influence, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to'  seek.  - 

Horses  are  subject  to  trifling  ailments  and  disorders  which 
are  not  leadily  understood  by  the  ignorant;  ‘  sweats”  being 
one  of  the  commonest.  Even  now,  in  many  of  our  rural 
districts,  if  a  horse  is  found,  in  the  stable,  in  the  morning,  in 
a  sweat,  they  say  that  it  has  been  pixy-ridden.  That  the 
pixies,  or  hags,  have  taken  it  out  through,  the  keyhole  and 
raced  it  all  over  the  country  during  the  night;  and  even 
now,  stones  with  holes  in,  and  certain  amulets,  are  hupg  up 
in  the  stable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the ,  hag.  Iron  is 
also  a  powerful  amulet,  because,  being  an  artificial  or  rather 
manufactured  article,  it  was  feared  by  evil  spirits.  We  read  : 

“Hang  up  hooks  and  shears  to  scare 
Hence  the  hag  that  rides  the  mare 
Till  they  be  all  over'  wet 
With  the  mire  and  with  the  sweat; 

This  cbserved,  the  manes  shall  be 
Of  your  horses  all  knot  free.” 


f  Herrick.) 
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— In  point  of  fact,  it  was  thought  that  horses  are  exceedingly 
liahle!  to  be  “  overlooiked” ;  and  thisi  belief  can  not  only  be 
tiaced  wherever  the  horse  was  used  by  man,  but  it  apparently 
existed  even  in  the  earliesti  times.  Another  rather  remarkable 
fact  is  that  it  was  thought  that  it  was  the  first  glance  only 
which  did  the  mischief,  hence  the  protective  amulets  were  so 
made  and  displayed  as  toi  even  attract  the  much  dreaded  in¬ 
fluence  and  thus  save  the  horse.  They  were  bright,  or  bril¬ 
liant  in  colour.  Many  of  them,  swayed  and  swung  with  the 
moveineiits  of  the,  horse,  and  we  all  know  how  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  anything  that  moves.  In  short,  the  amulet 
acted  for  the  horse  precisely  as  a  lightning  conductor  acts  for 
a  house. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  back  theisei  brass  amulets 
in  an  unbroken  line  to  their  first  appearance  as  horse'  charms, 
but  we  find  them  still  surviving  in  odd,  and  out-of-the>-way 
iDlaces,  whereas  in  some  countries  they  seem  toi  have  quite 
disa.ppeared.  Of  the  three  chief  types,  from  which  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  all  sub^-types  have!  been  evolved, 
the  heart  is  the  one.  really  most  in  evidence,  numerically 
speaking.  It  is  quite  a  common  sight  to-day  to!  see  a  coal-cart 
horse  wearing  as  many  as  twenty  heart  charmsi  in  a  long  line 
on  its  check  rein,  to  siay  nothing  of  two'  or  three  large  ones 
on  its  martingale.  I  think  we  may  not  unreasonably  con¬ 
nect  this  with  the  importance  of  the  heart  as  the  vital  organ, 
indeed,  of  Life  itself  and  its  connection  again  with  Sacrifice. 

We  know  that  in  the  ancient  Mexican,  sacrifices  in  Tenochr 
titlan,  thei  heart  was  torn  out  of  thei  living  human  victim  and 
offered  to  the  god  Huitzilopochtli.  Later  we  find,  where 
details  are  given  as  to'  horse  sacrifice,  that  the  horse  was 
thrown  upon  its  back  by  ropes  tied  toi  its  legs,  and  when  held 
in  that  position,  its  hearti  was  torn  out  through  a  gash  made 
by  the  operator  in  thei  living  animal;  that  the  flesh  was  after^ 
wards  eaten,  and  what  was  left  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
subject  of  the  heart'  as  an  amulet  isi  a,  very  large  one,  but  its 
position  as  such  is;  I  think,  obvious. 

Needless  to  say  that  many  forms;  and  variations  of  it.  occur 
not  only  alone,  but  grafted  on  to  the  disc  type,  and  I  have  even 
found  that  in  some  localities  the  heart  brass  is  the  favourite 
pattern,  a  saddler  telling  me  once;  that  he  sold  five  of  them  to 
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one  of  any  other  sort',  he  added,  “1  can’t  tell  why.” 

The  next  commonest  t'ype  is  the  disc,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
(with  interesting  truthfulness)  called,  the  Sun  Brass.  (See 
fig.  1.)  This  pattern  is  of  exceeding  interest  and  enormouis 
antiquity.  In  some  places  it  still  survives  in  its  original  form, 
but  no)  pattern  or  shape'  hasi  ever  been  subiected  to  so  many 
variations,  alterations,  or  additions  as,  this. 

Layard  figures  an  amulet  fromi  the  Palace  of  Nimroud  that 
was  worn  by  the  King,  and  except  from  its  material  and  age, 
this  specimen  would  pass  muster  as  belonging  to  a  London 
cart  horse  of  to-day.  In  the  collection  of  bronze'  objects  of 
the  early  Danish  period  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  I 
saw  exactly  the  same  type.  Again,  we'  find  it,  with  many 
variations,  as  badges  of  the  Homan,  legions;,  and,  of  course, 
also  as  forming  parti  of  the  trappings  of  the  horses  of  the 
same  period.  This  original  design  is  a  circle  and  a  cross,  a 
simpld  wheel  in  facti,  and  as  such  symbolises  the  wheel  of  the 
Sun  Charioit — and  the  Sun  itself. 

In  the  Copenhagen  Museum  is  an  early  bronze  ^^Ex  Vote,” 
found  near  Nykjobing-  (See  fig.  4.)  This  represents  a  bronze 
solar  'disc  overlaid  with  gold  foil,  drawn  by  a,  horse,  both  carried 
by  six  wheels  consisting'  asi  usual,  of  ai  circlei  and  cross.  This 
early  Northern  example  of  the  horse  and  sun  chariot  has  a 
most  importaint  bearing  upon  the'  modern  sun  brasses  worn 
by  horses  of  to^daiy.  In  my  collection,  I  haiVC'  a.  crude  burnt 
clay  whistle,  which  a  friend  brought  home  from  Beloochistan. 
It  represents  t'he  head  and  body  of  a  horse  with  ai  disc  on  each 
side  of  the  body  (all  in  one  piece).  Upon  each  disc  is  scratched 
a  cross. 

To  revert  to'  our  sun  brasses,  wei  find,  later  on,  a  central 
sun  with  raiys.  These  I  noticed  particularly  at  Milan,  Domo- 
dossola,  and  other  inland  Italian  towns;  while  at  the  coast 
towns  these  were  replaced  by  metal  figures  of  the  hippocampus, 
with  many  variaints'.  In  our  own  country  I  find  similar  local 
influences! ;  for  example,  the  anchor  is  frequently  found  en- 
graftied  upon  the  sun  brass  in  sea'port  towns,  whereas  I  have 
rarely  found  it  inland.  Now  the  anchor)  isi  the  symbol  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  he  is  the  patron  saint  not  only  of  children,  but 
also!  of  sailors.  Many  carters  are,  I  know,  old  sailors,  aiiid 
from  enquiries,  I  am  sure'  that  the  anchor  brass:  wasi  made  te 
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meet  a  demand,  and  is  therefore  of  comparatively  modern  sug¬ 
gestion.  This  differentiation  of  design  is  merely  the  result 
of  local  and  temporal  influence.  For  example,  we^  find  on 
some  old  brasses,  designs  representing  the  fleur  de  lis,  the 
Tudor  rose.  Rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  elephant',  stags,  and 
other  significant  figures;  whilst  recent  “ornaments”  have  for 
subjects.  Queen  Victoria',  King  Edward,  King  U-eorge  V., 
Lord  Roberts,  and  in  some  cases'  merely  the  monogram  of  the 
firm  to  which  the  horses  belong. 

I  am  quite  expecting  tO'  see  horses  wearing  sun  brasses 
representing  a  motor  car,  for  we  doi  find  motor  cars  carrying, 
as  a  ma.scot,  a  lucky  horse  shoe.  Thus  do'  grand  old  legends 
get  “mixed  up”  in  these  days  of  prosaic  materialism. 

Wo  now  turn  to  t'he  other  t'ypical  horse  brass,  viz.,  the  cres¬ 
cent,  and  here  again  wei  meet  with  great  variation  in  the  detail 
of  ornament  and  design.  (See  fig.  2.)  The  crescent  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  “Great  Goddess  Diana.,”  whose  statue  repre- 
sents  her  as  wearing  it  on  her  breast'  with  the  points  upwards 
and  close  to  her  shoulders';  hence  the  crescent  is  always  found 
in  this  position  on  hiorse  trappings'-  Along  thei  North  Africa'ii 
coast  it  isi  a  conspicuous  woman’s  ornament,  and  always  worn 
wit'h  the  points'  upwards.  The  simple  crescent  charms  still 
so  common  on  our  cart  horses  of  to'-day  have  not  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  invasion,  but  a  large  number  of 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  design,  though  nonei  of  them 
have  ever  beaten  the  original,  which  is  still  by  far  first  favour¬ 
ite  with  carters- 

One  of  the  deviations  from  the  simple  type  represents  a 
star  within  the  crescent,  the  symbol  of  Byzantium  and  later 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  again  gave  way  to  flowers  and 
other  objects  utterly  disconnected  with  the  original  moon 
motive.  One  of  th©  best'  designs  i  have  seen  was  a  very 
old  bra'SS  of  the  crescent  form,  with  the  wheel  of  the  sun 
chariot  within  it.  This  happy  illustration,  is  a  good  one 
of  the  idea  that  two  different  typesi  of  amulets  are  far  better 
than  one.  I  have  already  referred  to'  the  fliers;  or  little  swing¬ 
ing  brasses  fixed  to'  the  head  harness  of  the  horse.  In  Syria 
and  Arabia;  small  pieces  of  looking  glass  do  duty  in  the  same 
way,  and  by  their  flickering  are  supposed  to  attract  and  absorb 
the  dreaded  evil  glance.  But  besidesi  these  it  is  common  to 
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plaiti  tihe  forelock  of  tkei  liorsei,  or  tie  iti  upi  witli  coloured  rib¬ 
bon,  etc.,  usually  red,  as  this  is  the  magic  colour,  tilt  it  stands 
up,  more  or  less,  as  a  point.  This  alse  originated  as  a  charm 
against  evil,  as  points’’  have  always  been  so  regarded. 
Indeed,  when  a  mother  tells  her  child  'tnot  toi  point  because  it 
is  rude,”  it  refers  to  the  inference  that  a  person  so  pointed 
at  is  an  evil  spirit.  In  the  Museum  at  Naples  are  some 
beautiful  heads  of  horses  in  bronze  with  very  pronounced 
pointed  forelocks,  and  even  in  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria.,  we  have  pictorial  proofs  of  a  very  similar  method  of 
head  oinament.  As  regards  our  own  country,  I  have  been 
collecting  patterns  of  forelocks  made  up  by  carters,  of  waste 
hair;  but  done  exactly  as  they  plait  them  on  the  horses.  And 
I  find  that  there  are  decidedly  different  details  of  plaiting 
and  use  of  ribbon,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
is  very  interesting' ! 

There  is  another  form,  of  head  charm;  found  chiefly  amongst 
farm  horses.  This  is  a  tuft  of  stiff  hair  like  a  shaving  brush, 
which,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  called.  (See  fig-  6  for  this  and 
a  Lancashire  forelock.)  Nowadays,  these  are  coloured  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this;  is  an  importation  from 
Eastern  Europe,  for  a.  similar  brush  is  worn  on  the  headgear  of 
the  men  of  some'  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  the  uniforms  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  Hungarian  sources. 

Many  other  curious  fragments  of  trappings  occur  in  the 
forms  of  pendant  hair,  tails,  etc.,  all  of  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  very  early  history  of  the  particular  regiment  in  which 
they  are  still  used,  and  this  again  is  almost  invariably  found 
to  be  of  Eastern  origin. 

A  very  notable  example  of  the  survival  of  an  Oriental  amu¬ 
let,  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  trappings  of  military 
borsesi,  is  the  cowry  shell  (cyprsea  moneta).  Many  of  the 
horses  of  cavalry  officers  here  and  in  Germany  carry  large  num¬ 
bers  of  these  on  their  headgear. 

Other  horses  sometimes  wear  them,  too.  I  remember  once 
in  Holland  I  saw  the.  harness  room  of  a  rich  Dutchman,  and 
the  old  harness  of  his  carriage  horses  was  perfectly  smothered 
with  cowries.  I  may  mention,  as  a  significant  fact,  and  one 
that  explains  the'  reason  of  the  use  of  this  amulet,  that  the 
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shells  are  fixed  with  the  natural  aperture  outwards,  the  crown 
being  ground  off  to  allow  the  shells  to  be  fixed  flat. 

In  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  etc.,  the  cowry  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  amulets. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  various  amulets  still  in 
use  on  horses,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  superstitions'.  In  addition 
to  the  belief  in  horses  being  hag-ridden,  already  mentioned,  the 
gypsies  think  they  can  charm  a  horse  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
straying,  by  drawing  a  ring  on  the  left  hoof  and  a  cross  on  the 
right,  murmuring  an  incantation  at  the  time.  talking  of 
cresses  lemiiids  me  that  a  friend  of  mine  used,  when  a  boy,  to 
make  a  crossi  mark  on  his  own  light  shoe  whenever  he  saw  a 
white  horse,  and  that  others  did  the  same,  but  he  doesn’t  know 
why.  Gypsies  also  consider  that  horseiSi  can  see  beingsi  which 
are  invisible  to  human  eyes.  I  remember  such  a  belief  in 
Wiltshire,  in  the  "'fifties.”  Again,  when  the  gypsies  havei  a 
mare  which,  isi  abouti  to'  foal,  they  give  it  oats  out  of  an  apron, 
to  helpi  mattersi,  but  my  friend.  Dr.  Seligmann,  of  Hamburg, 
tells  me  that  in  the  Hart/Z,  a  woman  about  to'  become  a,  mother 
lets  a  white  horse  eat  oats  from  her  apron  to  help  her  to'  have 
a  favourable  time'.  He  also  sta,tes  thati  at  one  time  the 
Wends  (Spree  Wald)  thought  that  the  skull  of  a  horse  was  a 
protection  against  nightmare,  and  that  it  was  put  under  the 
head  of  the-  bed  of  a,  sick  person  in  Mecklenberg.  Also  that 
white  horses  bring  luck  in;  Bohemia.  In  .Italy  many  of  the 
horses,  especially  near  Borne  and  Naples,  carry  little  figures  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Paduai,  and  on  St.  Anthony’s  day  the  horsies 
are  brought  to'  the  churchi  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and 
blessed,  thus  being  placed  under  the  Saint’s  protection, 

Naples  is  still  a  perfect  hotbed  of  superstition,  and  the  horsies 
of  the  poorer  classesi  each  carry  quite  a  museum  of  Evil  Eye 
charms',  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor  animals  being 
thought  to  be  due  toi  their  having  been  overlooked  rather  than 
to  the  little'  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  owners.  Small 
horns,  little  metal  swinging  flags,  tufts  of  badger’s  hair,  small 
bells,  etc.,  form  the  chief  amulets  on  th©  Neapolitan  horse, 
while  in  Rome  the  horses  of  the  market  carts,  and  the  carts 
themselve®,  carry  ram’s  horns  with  little-  bells.  I  wa-s  much 
struck  by  the  distinct  classes  of  horse  amulets  which  I  saw  in 
these  two  localities. 
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The  horse  shoe,  as  everyone  knows,  is  great  magic, 
but  opinions  vary  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  becomes  lucky.  But  it  must  be  found.  If  it  be  cast  from 
the  near  hind  leg  of  a  grey  mare,  so  much  the  better.  Also  it 
must  be  nailed  up,  points  upwards,  and  with  its  own  nails. 
In  any  case,  the  .reasons  for  its  being  considered  lucky  are  three¬ 
fold.  Firstly,  because  it  belongs  tO'  a  horse,  and  anything 
which  helongs  to  that  which  is  liable  to  the  effects  of  the  Evil 
Eye  is  in  itself  an  antidote;  secondly^  because  it  is  iron,  which 
is  hated  and  feared  by  all  the  powersi  of  evil;  and,  thirdly, 
because  it  is  roughly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  Lunar  symbol. 

Many  old  houses,  and  new  ones  too*,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
have  horse  shoes  on  the  doors.  I  have  seen  them  tied  to 
the  shafts  of  country  carts  by  a  bit  of  red  rag,  in  several  parts 
of  Italy. 

I  have  also  seen  them  nailed  to  the  masts  of  fishing  boats 
on  many  partiS  of  our  own  .coast,  and  it'  is  said  thati  Nelson 
had  one  nailed  to^  the  mast  of  the  '‘Victory.’’  Horse  shoe  nails 
also  play  an  important^  part  in  witichcrafti,  and  I  have  in  my 
collectdon  a  leatiber-covered,  bottleHshaped  case  containing  horse 
shoe  nails.  This  was  used  as  a  rattle,^  many  years  ago,  in  South 
Devon,  by  an  old  woman,  who'  was  a  white  witch,  tO'  exorcise 
hags  and  other  undesirables- 

In  Belgium  (I  was  informed  by  a  native  friend),  it  is  thought 
that  if  a  horse  shoe  nail,  that  had  been  blessed,  can  be  got, 
iti  will  be  a  sure  safeguard  against  anything  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  horse.  Now  to  bless  a  nail  is,  of  course,  a  dreadful 
thing,  even  toi  think  of,  but  the  artful  peasant  manages  to  get 
it  secreted  under  something  over  which  a.  blessing  will  be  said. 

In  several  places  in  the  South-Western  part  of  England  may 
be  seen  large  figures  of  horses  cut  on  the  turf  of  the  chalk 
escarpments'.  Two'  or  three  of  these  may  bei  seen  from  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  between  London  and  Bath;  and  a 
notable  one,  associated,  it  is  said,  with  King  Alfred,  is  to  be 
seen  near  Wantage.  These  figuresi  are'  of  great  size,  and  can 
be  seen  from  a  long  distance  away. 

There  is  one  on  the  chalk  hills  across  the  valley  from  Woot- 
ton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire.  I  remember  as  a  boy,  going,  about 
the  year  1864,  with  a  schoolfellow,  one  holiday,  and  cleaning. 
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as  best  we  could,  this  huge  figure,  by  pulling  and  digging  up 
the  weeds  on  its  “body’^  and  placing  them  round  the  margin  of 
the  figure  to  sharpen  it  up,  so»  to  speak. 

I  well  remember  the  excitement  caused  by  the  horse's  smart 
appearance,  for  we  kept  our  escapade  a  secret. 

Now,  in  a  recent  book,  in  which  the  writer  considered  tha^ 
these  chalk  hill  horses  are  comparatively  modern,  he  quotes 
the  one  seen  from  Wootton  Bassett  as  having  been  made  in  or 
about  1865,  so  that  my  humble  attempt  to  polish  it  up  has 
evidently  become  to  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  birth.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  really  old,  and  may  be 
undoubtedly  associated  with  the  numerous  survivals  of  “white 
horses"  generally,  with  the  high  esteem,  amounting  practically 
to  worship,  in  which  these  animals  were  once  held.  And  it  is 
equally,  and  most  interestingly,  true  that  the  cart  horses  of 
to-day  are  wearing,  as  ornaments,  symbols  of  Sun  and  Moon 

Worship- 
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